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_Apprecia tion 


Ys ONE of the typically charming New England towns—not too many miles 
from Boston—lives a very good friend of this Society. Like ourself she 
is very fond of dachshunds—she has two of them. She also has a Welch. terrier, 
a beautiful parrot and many other animals, and her large estate is a place of sanctu- 
ary for all wild creatures. She would not want us to identify her by name, and 
yet, although we have thanked her personally, we somehow want the many other 
friends of our Society to know how grateful and appreciative the Directors and we 
are because it was her personal gift, for that specific purpose only, that made pos- 
sible our trip last year to the Fondouk in Fez, Morocco, and the European countries 
we visited to study humane work. The Society could not afford to send a repre- 
sentative on such a long and expensive journey, but this noble and kindly humani- 
tarian believed it was very important that we go and she paid all the expenses 
involved. 

We shall always be grateful for the opportunity to visit and learn from our hu- 
mane friends in foreign lands—and many European countries are far ahead of us 
in humane legislation and humane practices — and the knowledge we acquired is 
now being applied to our work in this country. 

Mr. John C. Macfarlane, Director of our Society’s Department of Livestock Con- 
servation, will shortly leave for The Netherlands — an extremely progressive 
country in the field of humane slaughter. Mr. Macfarlane will be studying this 
very important phase of humane work at the University in Utrecht and will also 
meet with experts in this field in England, France and Scandinavia. His trip is 
made possible by a generous donation from yet another good friend of our Society 
who lives in a neighboring New England state. 

We recall discussing this problem with our friend early last fall while she was 
still staying at her beautiful summer island home — a show place so lovely that it 
beggars description. A short time later her wonderful gift arrived in Boston, and 
Mr. Macfarlane’s trip could be planned. We expect great things from this study. 
No one we know is more experienced or better qualified than Mr. Macfarlane to 
undertake this important task. 

We hope this coming summer, when our generous member walks around the 
beautiful grounds on her island, accompanied by her ever-present and faithful shep- 
herd dog, that she will somehow be fully aware of our appreciation because, through 
her gift, she is really there in The Netherlands herself—right along with Mr. Mac- 
farlane—seeking and searching for the means which, in the not too distant future, 
will bring to an end the cruelty and needless suffering now inflicted on animals 
about to be slaughtered. 

Just two of many wonderful and generous friends who make our daily work pos- 
sible. To them—and to all the many thousands of others who help according to 
their ability—our grateful appreciation. 


E. H. H. 


“Death the 


By Inez Robb 


AM a consecrated non-joiner, but 

but the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is about to re- 
ceive a request for a membership appli- 
cation blank. 

High pressure Mexican promoters are 
planning to invade Washington to lobby 
tor legalized bull fighting. The boys 
from south of the border are loaded with 
pesetas, prime equipment for running a 
successful lobby in a capital where 
champagne sings a siren song. 

These good neighbors are convinced 
that Americans can be transformed into 
“aficionados” overnight and will beat a 
solid-gold path, given the chance, to the 
man with the better bull ring. 

And who is to say the Mexican pro- 
moters are off their rockers. They prob- 
ably have deduced that if the American 
public will put up with lady wrestlers 
it will put up with any other savagery. 

I cannot actually say that I have seen 
a bull fight, although I went to one in 
Spain a year ago. And I must say I 
found it delighttul to watch the colorful 
crowd as it gathered and to listen to the 
band, perched high in the stands and 
carefully labeled “Musica,” so there could 
be no mistake. It turned out to be a 
reasonable precaution. 

Oh, it seemed very, very gay, like 
“Carmen” without hugger-mugger, when 
a bevy of Granada beauties arrived in 
Spanish dress. They circled the ring 
in a high shining Andalusian buckboard, 
drawn by five fat mules in bright harness 
and jingling bells. 

And I loved it when, with a fanfare 
of trumpets, the matadors, banderilleros, 
picadors and toreros, in dazzling cos- 
tumes entered the ring with a flourish 
and saluted the crowd. 

The crowd cheered and the fighters 
bowed gravely and the music blared. I 
loved this part of the show. In fact, I 
loved every minute of it until they opened 
the barrier and let in the bull. And that 
ruined everything. 

He rushed into the ring and then 
stood in the center of it, sniffing sus- 
piciously, his head swaying slightly from 
side to side as his little eyes darted 
around the arena. Then he suddenly 
charged the picador and horse right in 
front of me. And I thought I was going 
to die, or—worse yet—be sick. 

That was the last I saw of the bull- 
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fight. I screwed up my eyes tightly and 
burried my head in a guide book. 

“I don’t want anyone to get hurt,” I 
quavered. “Not the horses or the men 
or the bull!” 

The upshot was that I left after the 
first bull was killed. 

Of course, the Mexican promoters 
may find Americans with stronger stom- 
achs. And I speak only for myself, but 
I am strongly opposed to any sport 
featuring “Death in the Afternoon.” 

Reprinted by permission of 
United Feature Syndicate 


From the Sioux Falls, $. Dakota, 
Daily Argus-Leader 

Sympathy is now being expressed for 
an American girl who was badly injured 
while engaging in a bullfight in Mexico. 
This leaves us cold. We might pity her 
but we don’t sympathize with her. She 
asked for it. 

A bullfight is a battle to the death 
between a human being and a bull with 
all the odds in favor of the human being. 
The bull is an involuntary participant. 
The human being is a voluntary one. 

First the bull is goaded and tortured. 
Darts or spears are dashed into his hide. 
He becomes enraged, infuriated and 
maddened, even as you and I would be. 
He lunges at his tormentors. There are 
escape exits provided for them, but none 
for the bull. 

In this case, the girl thought she had 
the bull subdued. She turned to receive 
the applause of the crowd. Then the 
bull attacked her. 

Two years ago we saw a bullfight in 
Madrid. Bull after bull was tortured in 
the ring until they became mad with 
pain. Frequently the fighters were com- 
pelled to make several thrusts with their 
spears to subdue them. Often the bulls 
were dashing about with blood stream- 
ing from several wounds. 

The stands were packed to capacity. 
The crowds became wild with excite- 
ment as the blood poured from the ani- 
mals. It was a disgusting and nauseat- 
ing spectacle, hardly what one would 
expect to see in a civilized country. Our 
sympathies throughout were with the 
bulls. That's why we can’t force our- 
selves to shed tears over the injuries re- 
ceived by the American girl in a Mexican 


bullring. 


Old Dog — New Tricks? 


ESPITE the old saying, “You can't 

teach an old dog new tricks,” 
there seems to be ample evidence to 
the contrary. In response to a question 
asked in these pages, we have had sev- 
eral letters from readers who have told 
us of their experiences along this line. 
Following are two of them: 

Mrs. Rachael K. Osgood, of Ingle- 
wood, California, writes that Captain 
was born in Massachusetts, fourteen 
years ago. He is part shepherd and part 
airedale. Last year his owner thought 
it would be fun to teach him to spell 
“dog.” If he wanted a biscuit he must 
bark three sharp barks, one after each 
letter, “d—o—g,” no more. She started 
by holding up a biscuit and saying, 
“Spell dog, Captain.” Then she would 
say “d,” and wait for him to bark. Then 
she would do the same with “o” and “g.” 

At first he would bark three at a time 
or five or six. Then she would stop him 
and they would start all over again. He 
kept trying for he loves to please her 
and, of course, he likes the biscuits, too. 
We were amazed at his progress. When 
he got down to three barks and a little 
growl (we said the growl was a period 
to show he was all finished with the 
word) we were as anxious as he was to 
have him succeed. 

It took him several days, but he did 
it! He would bark three sharp barks, 
clean cut, not even a small rumble at 
the end. Now he doesn’t even wait for 
her to say the letters. He just barks 
three times all by himself. You see he 
still does it, although he learned it when 
he was thirteen. 

Don't tell me that “you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks.” 


From Ipswich, Massachusetts, came a 
story from Mrs. Daniel Bremner Lunt. 
Mrs. Lunt told us that years ago she 
taught her three-year-old small mongrel 
dog to climb over a board fence by 
reaching down and clasping her hands 
behind his head. He would then press 
back and walk up the fence to the top 
and jump down. When he was eight 
years old she taught him to dig clams. 
It happened by accident. Mrs. Lunt 
was digging for one with her hands and 
the dog just happened to dig for fun 
when the clam squirted which caused the 
dog to dig furiously until he uncovered 
the clam. Thereafter, when she pointed 
to a clam air hole, he would dig until 
the clam came to view. 
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Tails are both useful 

and ornamental. Imagine the 
squirrel without its 

eloquent brush; a dog 


without its wig-wag. 


OW bare and almost indecent an 

animal or bird would look without 
a tail. There are a few of these, how- 
ever, such as there are being largely 
found in Austrailia, that land of primi- 
tives and strange animals. 

The tail, however, is more than a mere 
ornamental appendage, and its shape is 
influenced by its uses. Among birds, a 
short, stubby tail, accompanied by stubby 
wings, is an adjunct of water or ground 
birds that nest on or close to the ground. 
It functions primarily as a rudder. In 
the case of high-flight birds, where the 
tail is stubby, the wings are long and 
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Of course, as everyone knows, horses carry their own fly-swatters. 


pointed, and the tail functions, in this 
case, also as a rudder. When the bird 
wishes to descend and lowers its landing 
gear (its feet) the tail comes down, 
too, acting as a brake. 

Among the warblers, whose nests are 
principally in the higher branches of 
trees, the tail is longer, and the wings are 
long and pointed. Birds that turn in 
swift flight have forked tails. 

In animal land, the tail has many uses. 
Denied vocal speech, the tail becomes 
an accurate measure of temperament— 
the scolding squirrel switches its plumed 
brush with every syllable; the lion lashes 
its tail in which there is said to be a 
small spiky protuberance that incites to 
greater anger; the husks on the tail of 
the rattler express tremulous and dan- 
gerous emotion; the friendly wig-wag 
of a dog conveys its message of comrade- 
ship. 

The muscular, almost hairless tail, 
tasseled at the end, of the buffalo, lion, 
etc., is a club with which it lashes itself 
into a fury, while the strong, thorny tail 
of the alligator is a real club whose dis- 
abling qualities are directed at the vic- 
tim. The flag-waving, fluffy olive branch 
of the squirrel, fox and others is not 
only a speech complement and a balance 
in flight but, on chilly nights, forms a 


wrap-around for tender noses and paws. 

The tubular, practically hairless tail 
of prehensile creatures, such as the 
American monkey, opossum and other 
strap-hangers, is extremely muscular and 
flexible; while the meager flap doing 
duty as a tail for deer, rabbits, etc., is 
mainly a signal or “follow-me-lads” to 
dependent relatives or friends. And 
each of its special wig-wags has its own 
significance. The beaver’s thick, flat 
trailer is not only a valuable tool, an 
S. O. S. in times of danger, but is also a 
soft, thick cushion upon which he sits 
while whittling down his dinner to bea- 
ver size. 

Its strong tail is the third point in a 
triad to the kangaroo, when resting or 
spying out the country; while the long 
hairs of a horse’s tail make it a switch 
of parts. The tail is a rudder with 
swimming creatures, is a rigid arrow 
with a pointer when nosing out a covey. 
The tails of many lizards are detachable, 
and new ones are grown, placing them 
in the list of re-tailors. The elephant’s 
appendage at either end is a liberal ren- 
dition of “Twice Told Tales.” 

Every animal is very proud of its tail, 
and ashamed when, as with the horse 
and dog, it is docked for foolish human 


reasons. 
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Wonder Bird 


By Joyce Burns Glen 


USTRALIA’S national bird is the emu, which shares with 
the kangaroo the distinction of being a “supporter” of 
the Commonwealth’s coat-of-arms. 

Seven feet tall, it is the second largest bird in the world, 
only its first cousin, the ostrich, being bigger. The emu’s 
body is covered with rich brownish feathers, which have no 
commercial value. It has small wings and only a very short 
tail. But, although it has feathers, it cannot fly. However, 
it makes up for this by being a good swimmer and a fast 
runner. In the “outback,” emus often race alongside motor 
cars and their speed has been clocked at 35 miles an hour. 

The emu lives in open country feeding on fruits, roots and 
herbage and travels in small companies. Its voice is a faint 
booming noise and sometimes a shrill, piping note. It is 
very impressive to watch them racing along with powerful, 
rhythmic strides. 

The mother bird builds a nest in the sand, lining it with 
grass and leaves. She lays about a dozen big, green eggs 
at a time, depending on whether she thinks the season ahead 
is going to be a dry one or a good one. However, she then 
loses all interest in domestic life, and her husband takes over, 
sitting on the eggs for 60 days until they are hatched. 

When chicks come out they have a striking design of black 
and white parallel striped feathers, Nature’s expert method 
of camouflage. As they grow older and more capable of 
looking after themselves the stripes disappear. Their heads 
are decorated with a striped feather top-knot. 

Emus are naturally inquisitive birds, quite often approaching 
within a few feet of a stationary car. But the mother bird is 
very shy when she has a brood of chicks around her, and 
quickly rushes away with them at the least suspicious sound. 
They have an amazing digestion and have been known to 
make a meal of unopened tins of sardines, cakes of soap and 
a vast quantity of pebbles. 

Their eggs are a boon to housewives in the bush. About 
seven inches long, twelve inches round and weighing a pound 
and a half, one emu egg is equal to a dozen hens’ eggs. 
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By Patricia Screven 


HEN the family acquired Sam, we had no idea that 
W i had a bad case of psychosis brought on by a severe 
inferiority complex. 

Sam looked like any other well-mixed dog, part every- 
thing, but generously seasoned with pointer. His fur was 
long and white, with a salt and pepper mixture, splashed 
around his ears, muzzle and forepaws. The dappled nose 
he sported was inclined to thrust itself into the air and quiver 
agitatedly at the slightest breeze. He knew in detail exactly 
what the Websters, five miles distant, were having for supper 
on the night the wind was right. 

Sam’s psychosis first manifested itself after 1 visited my 
daughter, who lives nearby and has two bulldogs. This 
visit was the first since Sam came to live with us. Naturally, 
I petted her dogs and their scent got on my skin and clothes. 
Sam sprang to attention immediately upon my return and 
forced me to submit to a sniffing examination. His face be- 
came more worried and alarmed as his nose progressed. His 
nose was in such rapid operation that it sounded like a small 
electric motor. 

Once the examination was completed, Sam backed away 
and regarded me with jealous, offended feelings. The idea 
of my petting those other dogs! He wheeled on his left 
hind foot, hoisted his brush and nose into the air and stalked 
onto the screened porch. He was a deeply wounded dog. 

That same night, while the family slept peacefully, Sam’s 
psychosis was at work. It goaded him into ripping two can- 
vas sling chairs into exceedingly fine strips, distinctly reminis- 
cent of the work done by an industriously applied razor. 
Disciplinary measures were taken, but the next night a stuffed 
pillow that usually decorated the metal lawn glider, apparently 
exploded, because tiny bits of fabric and huge mounds of 
cotton were discovered on the porch when daylight came. 


After a second scolding, Sam, to all intents and purposes, 
got over his attack, because he settled down to being our 
highly efficient watch-dog. But, alas! Thoughtless humans 
that we are, we again committed the same grievous mistake, 
and caused Sam to doubt our love for him. 


This time the condition of the porch was worse than as 
if a bomb and tornado had hit it simultaneously. And in 
the middle of the chaos stood Sam, eyeing us with a smug, 
satisfied air. 

Learned advice was plainly indicated. Accordingly, we 
called in a friend, who knew about such things, although 
his patients were human, instead of canine. He studied the 
situation carefully and gave Sam a series of complicated and 
interesting tests and came up with the diagnosis that Sam 
was a psycho. He outlined treatment for the ailment, to 
which we have adhered rigorously with the result that every- 
thing is now fine. 


If your dog develops this malady, all you have to do is 
carefully refrain from making any contacts with other dogs, 
always be sure to leave absolutely no doubt in his mind that 
the canine member of your family is definitely the top dog, 
in more ways than one, and never fail to greet him warmly 
and thoroughly every time you see him, whether that is one 
or fifteen times a day, or constantly. WE know, because 
at Sam’s house it’s the standing order of the day! 
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¥ the first place I’m not absolutely sure but what it was 
the other way around. But anyway, when a friend gave 
me a bright-eyed, three-month-old collie pup for my birth- 
day, I was beside myself with joy. Before the week was out 
I had bought three dog pamphlets and read pages of instruc- 
tions on how to train him. 

Here’s the way it actually happened. 

Pamphlet said, “Welcome your puppy. He is entering a 
new world and hasn’t much confidence in himself, at first.” 

Maybe not, but in the matter of confidence it was soon 
a sure thing that Pup had the edge on me. 

Pamphlet said, “Hold the reception for your new dog in 
the kitchen and do not overdo it. You may tire him. 

Did you ever see an exhausted puppy? But the kitchen 
is the place, all right. (1) It’s easier to mop up the puddles, 
and (2) when YOU are exhausted you can close the door 
and escape to the living room. 

Pamphlet said, “It is a good idea to decide early where 
the puppy is to sleep and train him to use that place. The 
command is “GO TO BED!” 

The minute I ‘read this, I showed Pup a nice box of fluffed 
up newspapers. Steadfastly, fixing my eyes on his, I com- 
manded in the voice of authority, “GO TO BED!” Pup stiff- 
ened to attention like a well-schooled bird dog, leaped into 
the box of newspapers—and answered the Call of Nature. 

This automatically abandoned GO TO BED and brought 
us to HOUSEBREAKING. 

Pamphlet said, “Housebreaking starts as soon as the pup 
arrives. 

Now, that was a nice safe statement. But I hadn’t com- 
pletely lost faith. Taking Pup outdoors, I told him about 
the Green Grass. He sniffed around intelligently; lifted his 
eyes to mine; panted, “Hff, hff, hff,” and flapped his tail in 
the affirmative. Some dog! One lesson and he understood 
about that green grass. (Right here, though, I must caution 
vou, if you happen to have a green rug in the living room, 
keep Pup out of there!) 

Pamphlet said (and this was the place to say it), “Don't 
be too harsh with the puppy. You may cow him and ruin 
him for life.” 

If there was anybody cowed around there, it wasn’t Pup. 

I read on, “WALKING AT HEEL: Have him sit by your 
left foot and command, HEEL, STAY. Then take him for 
a walk and let him sit every few steps, commanding HEEL, 
STAY.” 

Every time I said, “HEEL, STAY!” his noble head went 
down and his proud tail slunk between his legs. I had to 
admit he was smart. How many dogs really know the mean- 
ing the word “Heel”? 

But I admit I was discouraged. 

Then I read, “An obedient dog is a constant source of pride 
and pleasure to his owner.” I wanted a constant source of 
pride and pleasure. 

Catching Pup’s eye, and squatting the way the trainer in 
Pamphlet’s photo was squatted, I patted the floor and said, 
“COME!” Promptly my dog SAT. Then I got really smart. 
Smarter than Pup. Before the little beast could get up, I 
changed the command to SIT. When he jumped up and 
started to come over to me, wagging his silly tail like crazy, 
I said, “COME!” 

That's how I did it. Fellow dog trainers, watch your dog. 
As soon as you think you know what he’s going to do, give 
the command. Who cares who's training whom? As long as 
your best friend is a constant source of pride and—uh—well, 
as long as he’s a constant source of pleasure, who cares? 
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This is the time to give the command, “SIT!” 


Constant 
Pleasure! 


Mary 


Never give up hope. Keep trying and you'll learn eventually. 
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Nature 


By Sara M. Perry 


HE home-making of birds, animals 

and insects is one of the most inter- 
esting things in nature. The expert 
workmanship of an oriole or a humming 
bird or a spider never fails to arouse 
wonder and admiration. 

But there is another side to the story 
of home-making that is quite novel, 
extraordinarily interesting, but not so ad- 
mirable. : 

There are a great number of the wild 
creatures who take advantage of the 
homes that others have built. They live 
in second-hand houses. 

The chipping sparrow rarely, if ever, 
builds a house for his family, but will 
use the abandoned nest of a robin, lin- 
ing it with hair, and there raise a family. 

The owl, so frequently found in bur- 
rows of the prairie dog colonies, uses 
any abandoned burrow for a nesting 

lace. 

Old woodpecker holes are favorite 
nesting places of many of the feathered 
folk. The woodpecker bores and drills 
out a most clever dwelling place. It is 
very seldom that a woodpecker will ever 
use a hole that he has not drilled. 

All of the hole-nesting birds clamor 
for the right to use the old woodpecker 
houses. Many a battle royal has been 
waged between two birds over the right 
to an old woodpecker hole. 

The cousins of the woodpeckers, the 
flickers and sapsuckers, always use old 
woodpecker holes for their homes. The 
little chickadees, too, want one and are 
most clever fighters. They are so quick 
and have such sharp bills, mild as they 
appear to be when seen cheerfully pick- 
ing at the harmful bugs on the fruit 
trees. 

And so it is in nature, even among 
the loveliest of the wild things, the work 
of the cleverest and most skilled and 
painstaking is in greatest demand. 

The crested fly-catcher, another hole- 
nesting bird, has the habit of lining his 
second-hand house with another second- 
hand house. He gets a castoff snake 
skin to line some hole that another bird 
has abandoned. 

The cow bird is the only one of our 
native birds that has the habit of making 
no nest at all. She sneaks about, finds 
a nest with eggs in it and lays her own 
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eggs there. She never bothers with her 
offspring, but leaves them for the other, 
more thrifty birds to care for. The 
European cuckoo is the only other bird 
so shiftless and lazy. 

Practically all of the burrowing ani- 
mals are expert at making burrows, yet 
many of them will not take the trouble 
if they can find an abandoned burrow 
that will suit the occasion and give pro- 
tection to their brood. 

Squirrels, who can build so cleverly, 
will often repair an old crow’s nest and 
use it; and often spend countless hours 
in doing it, when a new nest would 
probably require less labor. 

The second-hand house of the white- 
footed mouse is one of the marvels of 
this use of second-hand houses. He 
chooses the abandoned nest of a red- 
winged blackbird. This nest is com- 
pactly built—a cup-shaped thing that is 
anchored securely to the limb of a tree, 
and quite close to the ground, directly 
over water. The mice build a roof over 
the opening of the nest, making as per- 
fectly joined a connection as could be 
done by the most expert weaver; and 
when this is done the nest is almost a 
perfect ball. It is snug, warm and ve 
safe from the rain and cold. When the 
roof is completed, the mice then cut a 
hole about the size of a half-dollar in the 
side of the nest. This is their doorway 
and woe betide the enemy that dares 
try to enter this snug, warm home of the 
clever little builders. 
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“Talk, talk! 


Can’t he do any tricks?” 


Leave Them Alone! 


gong spring, when city dwellers take 
to the woods, officials in the states 
having large conservation areas are faced 
with the problem of rearing numerous 
fawns picked up by well-meaning per- 
sons who would be shocked to hear 
themselves called kidnappers. Yet, they 
actually do steal the woods’ babies from 
their mothers! 


Curiosity gets the young animals into 
this predicament. If the mother is not 
close when the first human being is seen 
by the fawn, the fearless youngster is 
likely to follow the stranger, much as a 
lost kitten will. The kindly person, 
finding himself so followed, is usually 
tempted to fondle the fawn. Of course, 
he does not know that its mother will 
not recognize it afterwards, and that she 
may even, in her fear of the human scent, 
do her own young harm. 


Fawns are affectionate and, once 
handled, will continue to follow until it 
is easy to believe them orphaned. Since 
it is unlawful to take them as one’s own, 
they usually wind up in the hands of 
state officials. Most of the fawns present 
a real problem. They cannot be given 
to the persons who pick them up as this 
might encourage an epidemic of fawn 
kidnappings. It is most undesirable 
that they should become the property 
of commercially-minded persons who 
would use them as tourist attractions. 
This would not only be cruel, but dan- 
gerous to conservation. 


Few persons could raise a fawn with- 
out penning it up in quarters that must 
seem a prison to any animal accustomed 
to wander through forests. The deer 
is a browsing animal and one fawn will 
make short work of the trees and shrubs 
in even a large garden. Nothing short 
of a park would do. 


Once they have been taken from their 
mothers, they can never be returned to 
the wild. Only their own mothers can 
give them the education that fits young 
animals for life in the woods. How 
much better then to leave them where 
Nature put them! The next time you 
are in the woods and see a fawn, please 
leave it strictly alone. It may have 
wandered away from its mother, but be 
sure that it will be found and cared for 
by its own parent. 


Sometimes the mother may have 
wandered a short distance away eas her 
offspring to browse, but she knows her 
way back and her instinct will guide 
her. 
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we think of that most 
docile of creatures as just plain 
skunk or give it that opprobrious and 
undeserved name of “polecat,” it never- 
theless is true that this animal is one of 
the most helpful to mankind, in general, 
and to farmers, in particular. 

Perhaps, too, we may think of him in 
the terms of Walt Disney’s “Flower” or 
Thornton Burgess’ “Jimmy Skunk.” If 
so, well and good. For then, we are 
giving to this creature of the wilds the 
personality and means for good that he 
richly deserves. Under such names, 
who would think of destroying him or 
doing him harm? 

The original undeserved prejudice 
against skunks resulted when the early 
settlers of America, acquainted with the 
European fitchet weasel, promptly ap- 
plied its common name “polecat” to the 
skunk on account of its odor. The pole- 
cat of Europe is far more destructive 
to poultry and game than are skunks. 

The popular belief has been’ that 
skunks feed mainly upon birds and birds’ 
eggs, and poultry, but much evidence 
and testimony from authoritative sources 
show that these animals are, on the 
whole, most beneficial. A large per- 
centage of their food consists of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, beetles and their lar- 
vae, while mice, rats, carrion, fungi, 
earthworms, berries and other fruit help 
to make up the balance of their diet. 
Insects eaten by the skunk seem to be 
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“Jimmy 


mostly of injurious kinds, and the use- 
fulness of this animal is more apparent 
when there is an invasion of large num- 
bers of some insect pest, as grasshoppers, 
crickets, cicadas, army worms, or the 
like. 

Although several forms of this animal 
inhabit Central and South America, the 
one we know best lives on our own con- 
tinent from Hudson Bay south to Texas. 
Usually about the size of a cat, it is a 
heavier animal, with black fur bearing 
a white streak down the back. It has 
a long pointed nose and a long bushy 
tail. 

The skunk sleeps during the winter, 
coming forth in February to find its 
mate. It can, if necessary, dig its own 
den, but ordinarily chooses to live in 
deserted woodchuck burrows, whenever 


possible. 


It shows little dread of man or other 
animals. Its conspicuous appearance is 
easily noted as it progresses in its usual 
leisurely manner and animals seldom at- 
tack it knowingly, fearful of the dis- 
agreeable properties of its scent glands, 
which are the animal's only means of de- 
fense. 


An amusing incident concerning these 
animals was observed by Miss Mazie V. 
Caruthers, of Norwich, Connecticut. 
Here is her own story. 


“One late afternoon one fall, while still 
enjoying the warmth of the sun, out of 
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doors in my deck chair, I was idly gazing 
into space across the garden beds. Sud- 
denly, my eyes focused on something 
moving slowly down the patch. 

“Gradually, the motion materialized 
into form, and I could see plainly a 
group of small animals. Keeping des- 
perately quiet, I then witnessed a touch- 
ing example of maternal care. A mother 
skunk, a beautiful little creature, was 
evacuating her new family into the 
woods that border on my garden. She 
walked (or loped) directly in front of 
four tiny younglings, ludicrously stri 
like herself. Each baby skunk was hold- 
ing valiantly onto a long twig, proces- 
sionally. Mother kept alongside, watch- 
ing her offspring carefully, as they 
gripped their safety belt in their mouths. 

“Occasionally, one tired baby would 
let fall his bite on the stick; that halted 
the march, and then Mother Skunk 
would dash to the rescue, restore her 
child’s grip on the life-line, and off they'd 
start again, ambling towards the thick 
bushes and sanctuary. All I could think 
of was a sergeant drilling a bunch of 
raw recruits. I watched, fascinated, 
until the skunk family vanished into the 
friendly wilderness, where (I hoped) 
nothing would molest them, until, at 
least, Mother had taught her skunklings 
the manly art of self-defense. 

So, let’s think of the skunk as “Jimmy 
Skunk” or “Flower” whose extermination 
would be a distinct loss to mankind. 
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SOLID COMFORT 


This is Mulligan, owned by Mrs. George 

Arguimban, of Sharon, Mass. On hot sum- 

mer days Mulligan often sleeps on his back 

in a window where he gets all the cool 
breezes. 


Photo by Barbara Arguimban 


PENTHOUSE 


Tizzy doesn’t need to envy those rich people 

in New York City who have their towering 

penthouses in the select residential areas. 

Tinted glass atop the light keeps the sun's 

rays from getting him too hot and when it's 

time to eat, Tizzy just scampers down the 
pole. 


Boston Record-American 
by Myer Ostroff 
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- « « And you never know just 
where that will be! 
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PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB 


Yes, you'll even find one on your very best blanket, pre- 
ferably on the guest-room bed that has just been turned 
back for company. 
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POST-OPERATIVE THERAPY 


The warmth of the living-room table lamp comforts Min- 
nie, pet cat of Mrs. Edwin Stephan, of Waban, Mass. 
Minnie has just returned home from the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital where she underwent an operation and 
she has probably learned about such post-operative 
therapy from listening to “have you heard about my 
operation” gossip of fellow patients. 


Photo 
er Ostroft 


Boston Record-American Photo 
by Edwin Stephan 


Waterboy, two-year- 

old tomcat, who amazed 
attendants at the Angell 
Memorial Hospital by diving into 
a bathtub and swimming about like a 
seal. His owner thought it not at all un- 
usual, disclosing that the cat had always gone 
swimming with the family. 
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Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne, Switzerland. 


Lions That Never Roar 


By Harriet Smith Hawley 


HE most famous lions are not roam- 

ing as lords of the jungle in the 
wilds of Africa. Rather, they are mold- 
ed in marble or bronze and are challeng- 
ing millions of people on some of the 
busiest streets of the world. Or, if not 
guarding buildings in heroic splendor, 
they are symbolic monarchs of triumph 
adorning monuments of national fame. 
For the lion, with his expressive head 
and beauty of form has for centuries 
been used by artists and sculptors of all 
lands as the beast best fitted to represent 
courage, strength, defiance, sovereignty 
and power. Hence, the British lion, 
whose flaunting figure we see every- 
where throughout the empire. Even in 
the very center of London, at Trafalgar 
Square, we find Landseer’s four grand 
bronze lions flanking the granite column 
that uplifts the mighty statue of Admiral 
Nelson. Four colossal lions seeming to 
repeat Nelson’s stirring words to be seen 
engraved on the monument, “England 


expects every man to do his duty.” 
12 


Again, in the very center of the wide 
field of Waterloo, the British lion tops 
the huge Heroes’ Mound which, two 
hundred feet in height, marks the world’s 
historic battlefield. 

In Greece, the figure of the lion was 
used as the guardian of springs and door- 
ways, one of the most famous examples 
being the Lion Gate at the entrance to 
the Acropolis of Mycenae. Here we find 
resting upon the high gateposts a great 
lintel above which is a triangular space 
occupied by a slab on which is carved 
in relief, a column, on each side of which 
is the figure of a lion, his forefeet rest- 
ing on the base of the column and his 
hind feet on the ground—an old gateway, 
going back to 1180 B.C. and significant 
of the respect the early Greeks held for 
the king of beasts. 

The lion was also used as an early 
symbol of Christianity, Christ, Himself, 
being referred to as the Lion of Judah. 
Particularly did it come to be identified 
with Mark, the apostle. So, we are not 


surprised to find in Venice, the ancient 
city whose patron saint is St. Mark, the 
famous bronze, winged lion surmounting 
one of the two stately columns that rise 
from the Piasetta looking out upon the 
sea. 

The most beautiful of the famous lions 
is the Lion of Lucerne, which hewn out 
of solid rock by the Danish sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, looks at a distance as if 
he were sleeping in his forest den. But 
on nearer approach, we find that the 
sculptor has portrayed him as transfixed 
by a spear while defending the lilies of 
France. This unusual monument is dedi- 
cated to the bravery of the 175 Swiss 
Guards who, in 1792, met death while 
guarding the French Tuileries. Reads 
the simple inscription, “To the Fidelity 
and Courage of the Helvetians.” 

Also in our own country, we have 
our modern lions used as decorative and 
symbolic beasts before our modern 
buildings. Impressive reminders of 
noble strength, we find them everywhere 
and none more prominent than the giant 
pair at the entrance of the New York 
Public Library on bustling Fifth Avenue. 
Calmly indifferent, they seem to be look- 
ing out on America’s most noted mart, 
as if about to say in Isaiah’s words, some 
day “the lion shall eat straw like the ox 
and a little child shall lead them.” 


“Nathaniel” 
By Ray I. Hoppman 


Who won't obey, 
Who doesn’t mind, 
Who's far ahead, 

Or way behind? 
Nathaniel, the spaniel. 


Who wants to go 
Out late at night 
When I’m in bed 
And sleeping tight? 
Nathaniel, the spaniel. 


Who climbs up on 
Upholstered chairs, 
And gets them full 
Of stubborn hairs? 
Nathaniel, the spaniel. 


Who's lovable 

As he can be 

And makes a monkey 
Out of me? 
Nathaniel, the spaniel. 
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quirrel 


Photos by Gordon S. Smith 


QUIRRELS are certainly one of the 

“eatingest” and most curious of all 
animals. If you don't believe it, just 
try leaving food of any kind, anywhere 
in the vicinity of a family of squirrels. 
In short order youll hear a scrabbling 
noise and see a pair of bright eyes look- 
ing hungrily at the food you put out. 


Not too sure of his welcome, cautious, yet greedy Mr. Squirrel 
pauses to reconnoitre the scene to assure himself that it is safe 
to make a raid. 


I was right. The best part is down at the bottom. I! hope no 
one is coming. I'll just hold the cup with my paws and dive 


right in. No sense wasting all that good food. 


Wonder what's in that cup? Tastes sweet around the rim. Maybe 
it will pay to investigate further. 


Well, what do you know—some stupid human being put 
a whole peanut, shell and all in there. Whoever heard of 
such a crazy business? Oh, well, I'll make short work of 
that shell and then—real nuts—my very favorite food! 
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AMERICAN 


HUMANE ED. 


Betty Sue Schryver (left) and Nancy P. Schnelle report on our Societies as a community re- 
source in education and on the values of humane education to their seminar. 


ECENTLY, our Societies were 

thoroughly investigated. Not by 
a Congressional committee, I hasten to 
add, but by two seniors at Boston’s 
Wheelock College, Nancy P. Schnelle 
and Betty Sue Schryver. 

A required seminar, “Community Re- 
sources in Education,” is necessary for 
the degree of B.S. in Education at 
Wheelock, and these student teachers 
wanted to ascertain to what extent our 
Societies serve the school and the com- 
munity. They had been told we have 
a dual purpose: serving and protecting 
animals, and awakening humane _atti- 
tudes in children. They recognized the 
importance of such education in the for- 


the Record . 


ad an ill wind that blows no good,” 
and here’s a case where a hit-and- 
run accident brought to light the inade- 
quate facilities for stray dogs maintained 
by a town in metropolitan Boston. The 
dog victim had lain injured beside a 
town street for at least a whole day be- 
fore the police were notified. They 
sent a cruising car to bring the dog to 
the local dog officer's home. There, the 
dog was tied by a policeman to a garage 
door. The dog officer then telephoned 
the owner, who did not call for the dog 
for several hours. 

The dog officer is equipped to destroy 
badly injured, unidentified dogs, but 
since the town does not provide any ac- 
commodations for stray dogs, he has to 
keep them in his old, untidy, unsanitary 
barn, not a proper place for an animal 
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mation of good character and citizenship 
and decided to learn more about it, as 
their contribution to the seminar. 

Needless to say, I was delighted to aid 
their research. Our constant desire is 
to help every teacher become better in- 
formed and prepared in the handling 
and care of animals that may come to 
the classroom. We also want teachers 
and children to learn the truth about all 
animals and to practice kindness toward 
them, for it is an easy first step in learn- 
ing desirable behavior toward all life, 
and the logical result is a better person- 
ality. 

Nancy and Betty spent weeks visiting 
our shelters, hospitals and rest farm for 


as badly injured as this dog. 

Incensed at finding his injured dog so 
uncomfortable, the owner called in our 
agent, who found that the dog officer 
had done the best he could, all facts 
considered, but that the dog’s owner 
would have gotten a far better impres- 
sion had he found his injured dog in a 
clean, town-maintained shelter that the 
Selectmen might consider providing. 
Our Society wrote the Chairman of the 
Selectmen suggesting this. 


Sometimes our agents are asked for 
advice or to arbitrate, as in the follow- 
ing instance: a man who was keeping a 
horse for a young girl asked her not to 
ride her extremely thin horse until it 
was in better condition, but she insisted. 


A. Pollard, Director of Education 


retired horses. They rode in an ambu- 
lance as it made its calls, spent a day 
with an agent investigating complaints 
of neglect and cruelty, and accompanied 
agents on their inspection trips to stock- 
yards. They read all our literature, 
visited our various headquarters depart- 
ments and participated in their daily 
operation, and observed the judging of 
some of the 5,000 “Kindness to Animals” 
posters entered in our last poster con- 
test. They sat among the children who 
visited our attractive auditorium for talks 
on animal care and went with them on 
tours of our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. They visited the schools 
where our two teachers in the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, area present a series 
of lessons throughout each year. 

In due time, Nancy and Betty reported 
their findings, using posters and film- 
strips as illustrations, and gave a concise 
evaluation. Humane Education belongs 
in the classroom, they concluded. Judg- 
ing from the response and subsequent 
questions, their audience was convinced, 
too. 

When we read the statistics of animal 
suffering, we can’t help but realize that 
such studies should be a part of every 
teachers’ college curriculum. The appli- 
cation of humane values in education is 
needed to help solve the problems of 
living together in a just and peaceful 
world. 


- Reports from Our Agents 


Concerned for the horse’s welfare, the 
man requested our agent’s advice. Our 
agent looked over the horse, talked with 
the stable-owner, and (since the girl was 
in school) talked with her mother, ad- 
vising her that the horse should be left 
at the stable and not ridden until it was 
in better condition. Otherwise, he 
warned, we should be obliged to take 
action to stop the use of the horse. 

The twelve-to-fourteen-year-old horse 
was used at a camp last year and at 
that time was in very good condition, 
but the fifteen-year-old girl bought the 
horse and then boarded it out, where it 
was evidently half starved. The girl’s 
mother agreed to our request and there 
is no reason why, with proper care, the 
horse should not recover, thanks to the 
stableman’s timely call. 
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Step Forward 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director, Livestock Conservation 


MAN once wrote, “Human virtue 
must be active.” It is not enough 
to wish the best for our farm animal 
friends, and yet sit idly by, letting them 
be killed while conscious. Too many 
Americans feel that they are good simply 
because they are doing no active harm. 
Perhaps it’s because so many of us are 
this way that most of our livestock are 
looked upon as representing so many 
dollars, and not as members of a living 
family capable of suffering pain. 
When you actively support such a 
Society as ours with your dollars as 
well as with your good wishes, you are 
bound to become a better human being. 
Remember, it is inferred in the Bible 
(Proverbs, XII: 10) that the more kindly 
we are toward the animals of the earth, 
the more beneficent we will become 
in all our human relationships. To see 
to it that animals are given decent 
treatment is to benefit ourselves. 
That’s why it did my heart good to 
hear, at the last annual meeting of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., Mr. E.  Y. 


Lingle, president of the Seitz Packing 
Company, of St. Joseph, Missouri, speak 
from both his head and his heart. Mr. 
Lingle believes that the way we kill 
our food animals today is not only 


Interior view (from above) of knocking pen, 

showing one of the floodlights and a startled 

steer, motionless even when the knocker places 
his hand on the animal's head. 
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costly and unsafe, but “brutal.” 

He voiced my personal sentiments 
about our slaughterhouse procedures, 
that the present method of knocking 
down a cow or steer with a five-pound 
sledgehammer is a dangerous, expensive 
and cruel practice. A near miss or a 
glancing blow frightens the animal 
greatly, making the second try far more 
difficult. (It also causes severe muscle 
strain in the man doing the knocking.) 
Mr. Lingle stated, “In the case of larger 
and older animals, quite often it is al- 
most impossible to knock them down 
with one or even two blows. It is the 
sad truth that sometimes this type of 
animal must be pounded into submis- 
sion with several blows.” 

Mr. Lingle brought out the fact that 
a thoroughly frightened animal's heart 
beats faster, the blood pressure increases, 
and oftentimes these animals are stiff 
and difficult to skin because the hide is 
so tight. Also when an animal is injured 
or excited, a secretion called prothrom- 
bin is released into its bloodstream to 
cause the blood to clot faster. This 
causes the dead animal to bleed-out 
improperly. 

These long-recognized difficulties, it is 
interesting to note, are making the 
packers themselves stress the need for 
a better and more humane method. 

After this sharp indictment which, 
since it came from within the packing 
plant industry, is especially cheering, 


The same steer, still quiet while the Captive 
Bolt Pistol is placed in firing position. 


The man who conceived this simple but effec- 
tive plan, Mr. Harold Watson, Foreman of the 
Slaughtering Department of Seitz. 

Mr. Lingle went on to describe a newly 
discovered method employed at his 
plant. He showed colored slides to il- 

lustrate his major points. 

The new idea, developed by Seitz 
foreman, Harold Watson, is 7 
itself. He places three powerful flood- 
lights at each end of the knocking pen 
on a level with the cattle’s eyes, so that 
when the animals are driven into the 
pen and the lights are suddenly flipped 
on, the cattle react as do wildlife when 
caught in the beams from automobile 
headlamps; they freeze momentarily. 
While the cattle are quiet and motion- 
less, a man quickly steps up with a 
Captive Bolt Pistol and knocks them 
unconscious instantly. There is no pre- 
liminary fright or suffering involved. 
Naturally because they are stunned, the 
animals are easier to approach and, with 
the Captive Bolt Pistol instead of a 
sledgehammer, there is no danger to the 
man and no chance of a “miss.” 

Among the many advantages this 
method has over previously tried ones 
are (1) greater safety for the cattle 
“knocker,” (2) the job is easy to teach 
and does not require a man of great 
strength and muscular coordination, (3) 
better results in processing and in meat 
produced, and (4) greater efficiency— 
this easier method requires less time per 
animal and less effort per knocker, so 
that one man can stay on the job all 
day without tiring. Concluding his re- 
marks, Mr. Lingle said, “Our new method 
is more humane, too. No more do we 
hear the bellowing in the knocking pen 
because a steer has been hurt or fright- 
ened by a misdirected blow.” 

I am not certain that this man’s sug- 
gestion is the right answer, but it is 
surely a step in the right direction. 
It's up to all of us to encourage Mr. 
Lingle’s company and other packers to 
work with our Society, for everyone's 
benefit, to end our barbaric slaughtering 
of food animals. 
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Canine Vacuum Cleaner An “Honest-to-Goodness” Pal 


By Frank C (8) By Lola Buddenhagen (11) f 
aT NE cold winter morning when my mother, sister, brother 
4 and I were eating a late breakfast, a wonderful thing 
happened. We heard something out on the porch, and 
thought someone was knocking. So we all went running to 
the door. 
There was our dog, Pal! About a month ago, we had 
given him away to a farmer who lived seven miles from us. 
We got down on our knees, crying and hugging him. Pal 
went to the head of the line and, starting with the lead child, 
he first licked the tears rolling down off the right cheek and 
then off the left cheek. He went down the line doing the same 
to each child. 
Later, Mom explained again why we couldn't keep Pal, 
so a few days later the people to whom we gave Pal came 
to get him. Within a week we heard some scratching at the 
door. The people came to get our dog again, but the third 
time Pal came home, we kept him. We've had him six years 
now. My mother said that if Pal wanted us kids that badly, 
Introducing Frank, “Pepper,” and Michael Cooper. Frank and he could stay. 
Pepper are entranced by the TV program, but Michael seems to 
be concentrating on downing his Saturday night hamburger—and 4 j rf 
maybe Frank's, too. 
— my brother and I eat in the den, our dog “Pep- ! 
per’ lies down right between us and does not touch 
anything, but as soon as a crumb falls onto the floor, she gets 
it before I even have a chance to turn around! 


The Friendly Birds 


By the 3rd Grade, So. 3rd St. School, Waco, Texas 


God made the beautiful birds 
To brighten this world of ours; 
Their lovely colors flash in and out 
As they fly among the flowers. 


Pal—ha bout bei home for “’k ad 
In spring, in summer and in falll ” PPy a ing home eeps 


They sing their cheerful songs; 
We hear their thrilling melodies 


Throughout the whole day long. Hurt No Living Thing 


The farmers know the friendly birds By Christina Rossetti 
Protect their precious grain, 
Their orchards and their gardens, Hurt no living thing: 
In sunshine and in rain. Ladybird nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 
They eat the fuzzy caterpillars, Nor cricket chirping cherrily, 
The insects, worms and bugs; Nor grasshopper so light of leap; 
They eat the spiders and the ants, Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat, 
And even the slimy slugs. Nor harmless worms that creep. 
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Pretty close friends are “Star,” the golden retriever, and the little 
girl whose picture was submitted by Mrs. Elbert Foland, of 
Geneseo, New York. 


fone, but Not Forgotten 


By Nelson Gyurko (8) 


HAD a cat. His name was Goldie. He used to scare away 

dogs. He was a nice cat. My brother bought a toy 
mouse. Goldie was always chasing it all over the kitchen. 

Then a year passed. One day another cat came and bit 
Goldie. In a week he died. 


Spotlight on “Spot” 


Y DOG, “Spot,” came from the Springfield, Massachu- 

setts, SPCA hospital (our Rowley Memorial—Editor) 
when he was a puppy. My grandfather kept him at his house 
until my birthday. 

Someone, I guess it was the paper boy, hit him with a 
paper and now Spot growls at our paper boy. Spot is nice 
to our cats and lets my sisters play with him. He is also a 
good cow dog. I like my dog! 

(George’s mother adds that Spot generously shares his food 
with all comers. Sometimes one chicken, three cats and one 
dog will be eating from Spot’s dish! ) 


May 1955 


Heigho-ho! Come to the FAIR! 


We mean ANIMAL FAIR, of course, our Tuesday 
night TV show, where, with John Macfarlane as host, 
appear many of his fascinating friends of the animal 
world. You'll enjoy meeting “Mr. Mac’s’” weekly 
visitors and hearing the animal stories and facts he 
has fo tell. 

The meeting-place is Channel 4, WBZ-TV, and the 
time is 6:15-6:30 P.M. every Tuesday. 


Won't YOU be there? 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLE: Across—1. bird, 5. tie, 6. 
nape, 8. ogre, 9. age, 11. dart. Down —2. it, 3. ring, 4. dear, 
7. pear, 8. or, 10. Gt. 


3S. WE SHOULD ALL BE I. 
To ANIMALS. 
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. SCARCE. 
TESTAMENT (INT) | 6. Toward. 
TAus. 7. BROTHER - ABBY. 
‘Sound oF LAUGATER. |8. PARTAKES oF Food. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 


— 
ll 
1 
) 
By George Sherwood (11) Q SEG 
S 


N seeing an eagle flying in the air, 
a swan floating on top of the 
water, or a seal swimming beneath it, 
you might suppose that these accom- 
plishments came naturally and that the 
babies of these animals never had to 
learn them. This would be no more 
right than to suppose, on seeing a child 
walking, that he had always walked. 
Many birds have to push some of their 
babies out of the nests to get them to 
take to the air at all. The Golden Eagle 
uses a bit more cunning. Refusing to 
give the food to the flying-age eaglet in 
the nest, the parent drops it in mid-air, 
making the baby fly after it if he is to 
have his hunger satisfied. If the food 
is dropped close to the nest, the nestling 
will snatch it up by a short flight and 
flap himself back to the nest. So the 
mother drops the food farther and 


Back-Seat Driver 


By Sanford R. Smith 


CE, my black German shepherd 

dog, always rides in the rear of 
my sedan, with his hind feet braced 
against the back of the seat. His front 
feet are draped over the center of the 
front seat so he can see everything that’s 
going on. Being alone, I have been 
spared the heckling of a back-seat driver 
whenever I go any place in the car. 

However, one day, while we were 
driving through a little town in Indiana, 
another car suddenly darted out from 
a side street directly in front of us. I 
was going fairly fast, but instantly I 
twisted the wheel away from our care- 
less friend and I had things under con- 
trol. Apparently Ace didn’t think we 
were going to make it because he threw 
his left paw over onto my shoulder and 
pulled back hard, digging his claws into 
me as if he would physically pull the 
car to a stop. 

He looked a little sheepish afterward 
when I started to laugh at him, and 
tease him about being a back-seat driver, 
but the remainder of the trip was made 
with Ace directing me. When he even- 
tually began giving me the paw-and-claw 
treatment every time I would start to 
pass another car, I had to scold him. 

All this occurred several months ago, 
but Ace still lets me know (with his 
claws!) if I get too close to another car, 
or go too fast to suit him—just like the 
best of the back-seat drivers. 
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farther away from the nest each time. 
Finally, to get it, the baby must strike 
out on a flight that really tries his wings. 
Overcoming his fear or dislike of flying, 
he soon takes off, pitting his wings 
against the high, thin air. 

A swan baby fights away from water 
as strenuously as does a baby chicken. 
Once the swan’s mother has coaxed and 
wheedled and nudged him into it, he 
climbs frantically back upon the bank 
or onto her back where it is nice and 
dry. He must actually be shoved into 
the water many times by his patient 
mother before he will enter it himself. 

A baby seal, so ungainly on land and 
so graceful in the ocean, seems actually 
to hate the water. He loves to lie on 
the sunny rocks and let Mama Seal come 
there to nurse him. But there comes a 
time when Mama says he must have fish. 


She lures her month-old baby to the 
rock’s edge. She coaxes, pleads, muzzles 
and nudges, trying to get him to enter 
the water. The baby draws back. Mama 
slips into the water, glides around, try- 
ing to show Baby how wonderful it is. 
Baby starts flopping himself back to his 
flat rock. Mama flops after him. This 
time there is no gentleness. With a sud- 
den bump of her snout she shoves Baby 
into the water. Often one dousing is 
enough; Baby Seal catches on. If he 
rebels again, he is shoved again. 

A mama walrus often has to shove her 
baby into the water, but this becomes 
a wonder as to who is shoving whom, 
for a baby walrus is a baby in time only. 
He is big and fairly unshovable. It 
takes a lot of grunting and straining for 
Mama Walrus to tip him over into the 
water. And what a big splash he makes! 


Restless Nama Squirrel 


By Mrs. E. 


BOUT twenty feet in front of our 

summer camp at Freeport, Maine, 
is a sawed-off tree, on the top of which 
was placed a log cabin birdhouse. It 
was a splendid location for nesting birds, 
but this past summer a swarm of bees 
got there first. 

Below this, hanging from three small 
branches, were three smaller houses, all 
alike with gay red roofs. The entrance 
to each was a tiny round hole. 

To our amazement, a Mrs. Squirrel 
darted into the small hole and there 
she had her three babies. Every day, 
about 11:45 in the forenoon and again 
at 4:45 P. M., she came out for food. 
Then back she would scamper to feed 
her offspring, rocking the little house, 
which no doubt put them to sleep. 

As she was almost as large as the 
home she had chosen, and the aperture 
was so small, it puzzled us how she 
could get in and out, but she did—as 
swiftly as a tiny bird. 

One day she decided to move her 
brood to house Number Two. It was 
funny to see the baby squirrels clinging 
to Mother’s neck, hind legs dangling. 
She pushed each one through the hole, 
and then life proceeded as before. After 
a while, she transferred them to house 
Number Three, and finally back to Num- 
ber One again. Some folks say that it 
is cheaper to move than to pay rent, 


A. Goudey 


but we think Mrs. Squirrel wanted to 
clean house and give her children a 
glimpse of the outer world. 

Now they have all gone and we really 
miss the unusual occupants of our bird- 
houses. 


Rent-free housing for birds, bees and 
squirrels. 
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URRAY! Who doesn’t love spring with its budding trees, fresh green grass and 

gay, marching crocuses? But Spring also brings us new fuzzy bundles of 

cat, tumbling puppies, and adventuresome baby birds who topple out of nests 

too soon. Before you know it, the children will have brought home a new kitten or 

puppy, or an injured wild guest that must be cared for until it is well enough to be 

returned to its own world. Everyone instinctively loves anything young and help- 

less, but will you know HOW to care for it? Do you know how to reunite a young 
bird with its parents, for instance? 

You can find out—just write your friends at the American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., or call LOngwood 6-6100. They'll 
erg answer your questions about care and training, and furnish you with all 

inds of inexpensive leaflets for your ready reference. Our Society's sources of in- 
formation include the world-famous staff of veterinarians at our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, largest and best-equipped in the world. 

And when we say inexpensive leaflets, we mean inexpensive. All these pamph- 
lets are priced from only 2c to 10c apiece! A price list of available leaflets will be 
supplied upon request. 

Remember that when you need help or advice, AHES is as near as your tele- 
phone or mailbox. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


No More of 


Yes, our stock of 1954 Bound Vol- 
umes of Our Dumps ANIMALS is 
already exhausted. We regret we can 
accept no more orders for that edition. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


But we are offering a few— OR 
; THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Thrifty °50°’s Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 


Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 00 
Contributing Annual 23.00 Children’s 1.00 


The 1950 Bound Volume, similarly 
bound in blue imitation leather and 


gold is for at Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will ki bear in 
mind that the corporate title of our 
Society is “Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that 
it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other 
similar Society. 


Any bequests ly intended for 
the benefit of the. Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in Boston, or the Row: 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield sh 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cru 
to Animals “for the use of the Ang 
Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are 
the property of that Society and are 
conducted by it. FORM OF BE- 
QUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of ........ 
dollars (or, if other property, de 
scribe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Infor- 
mation and advice will be given gladly. 


O 


CALL OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P.C. A. 

180 LONGWOOD AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


the rotection 


TEL. LO 6-6100 Lost dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 

First, we developed the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 
dh for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. 

However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 
we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the owner. 
Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have “Call or 
write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another number, 
permanently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, ad- 
dress, and phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, do not let your 
dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 

Order your Doc IpentrTy Tac today—and your Identification Kit, to, if you don’t have 
one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Krr or Tac you want to the 
Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


FOOD 


eNEW TASTE APPEAL 


L-NEW FORMULA a 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for location of your nearest dealer. 
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Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


Have Met 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill in 
the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. 


Special Subscription Offer For New Friends 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


YOUR NAME 
STREET 


| 
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